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in effect. As we have come to expect 
from his earlier pieces, he makes imagi- 
native use of a range of devices drawn 
from the world of the musical avant- 
garde: controlled indeterminacy, non- 
coordination between different groups 
of players, sections guided by time 
rather than by rhythm, passages in 
which individual instrumentalists con- 
trol the progress of the music. How 
many pieces has one heard in which 
these techniques have sounded tired 
and dated! Lutoslawski makes them 
fresh and purposeful. There are five 
sections. “Announcement”? is just that: 
a call to attention, in a pounding crash 
of oompah chords that dissolve into 
eerie violin chromatics, tumbling wind 
lines, and an insistent babble from the 
whole orchestra, fading section by sec- 
tion as the players come to the end of 
their freely repeated parts. Then “First 
Event,” an expressive tune for muted 
violins, broken by wind comments of 
growing agitation, led by a clarinet ca- 
denza; brass players join in, but just 
as the melody is transformed into a 
loud tutt: the whole subsides in a giant 
orchestral groan, “Second Event’ is 
more fragmented: there are isolated 
woodwind chords, a stuttering bassoon, 
and lines in which the wind soloists re- 
peat material faster and faster; another 
eruption from full orchestra returns the 
music to the mood of the beginning, 
with a piccolo wavering above staccato 
chords. “Third Event” increases the 
music’s momentum: busy triplet figura- 
tions are thrown around the orchestra, 
stopping and starting; strings (in twen- 
ty-four separate parts) slide grotesque- 
ly between _ pitches 
while two solo violins, 
celeste, and tinkling 
bells chatter away high 
above them. This is a 
kind of trio section, af- 
ter which the bustling 
scherzo of the opening 
returns, brighter and 
thinner in its scoring. 
The last section, “‘Con- 
clusion,” is the longest. Instead of the 
violent alternations of loud and soft 
which have marked the previous sec- 
tions, the music grows at what seems 
a snail’s pace, through passages for 
choirs of instruments (there is a misty 
sequence of overlapping entries for 
flutes, oboes, horns, and trombones 
against a background of high percus- 
sion and harp), to a tutt# that recalls 
the babble of the “Announcement.” 
Everything stops for a tiny moment. 
Then a cascade of sound—screeching 
winds and sliding strings—burns itself 
out, Another sudden set of oompah 
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chords—a dismissive gesture—and it’s 
over. 

Lutoslawski aims here, I think, to do 
no more than create a series of happen- 
Ings in sound, without labels. The 
piercingly direct emotional quality of 
his works with sung texts—‘‘Paroles 
Tissées,” of 1965, for Peter Pears, and 
“Les Espaces du Sommeil,” of 1978, 
for Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau—is ab- 
sent; we are instead in the abstract, 
exploratory world of “Livre pour 
Orchestre” (1968) and ‘“Mi-parti” 
(1976). Lutoslawski is one of the few 
contemporary composers for the or- 
chestra who sound as if they had found 
a musical language that precisely 
matches and readily communicates 
their intentions, “‘Novelette”’ is concen- 
trated yet easy to enjoy; I am sure 
that a Third Symphony, using the 
many advances he has made since the 
Second Symphony, of 1967, could be 
an exciting work. 

Mstislav Rostropovich, the music di- 
rector of the National Symphony, who 
had asked Lutoslawski to write ““Nov- 
elette,” conducted a series of four per- 
formances. The third and _ fourth, 
which I heard, were boldly conceived 
by the conductor and vigorously and 
colorfully realized by the orchestra— 
the players appeared to have little trou- 
ble entering into the spirit of the free- 
dom they were given by the composer. 
On a Thursday evening, the audi- 
ence in the Kennedy Center was rest- 
less, and included some gigglers; the 
next afternoon there was much more 
open-minded attention. Rostropovich 
followed his conducting of the new 
work by playing Lu- 
toslawski’s Cello Con- 
certo, which the com- 
poser conducted. I 
wonder if it might not 
have been more pru- 
dent to give this work 
first: its deadpan sense 
of humor and Rostro- 
povich’s witty and bril- 
liant playing seemed to 
convert all listeners—the laughter was 
with the music, not at it. In the first 
half of the program, Rostropovich con- 
ducted Dvorak’s Sixth Symphony. The 
impression that the National Symphony 
had made at Carnegie Hall in January 
was confirmed; a bright, not especially 
sophisticated orchestral sound is even 
brighter and shriller in the Kennedy 
Center hall, which has a wide-open, un- 
covered stage and no overhanging bal- 
conies. Whipped into life by Rostropo- 
vich’s antics, the Dvorak had moments 
of resplendence, but it also had some 
loose notes and ungainly transitions. 
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osity and lyricism were combined; pian- 
istic impressionism at its most captivat- 
ing was put at the service of poetic 
thought. Liszt set as an epigraph to 
the “Fountains” a text from St. John 
(“But the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life”), and in all 

e “Years of Pilgrimage” pieces the 
seductively picturesque instrumental 
writing enshrines deep feeling. In the 
works of nature and of man and in 
famous places of history, he discov- 
ered not “fruitless images” but, in the 
words of his preface to the “Pilgrim- 
age” volumes, “‘a vague yet direct re- 
lationship, unidentified yet. real bonds, 
a sure yet inexplicable communication,” 
which he sought to render in “a poetic 
language perhaps even better able than 
poetry itself to express everything in us 
that...is linked to inaccessible pro- 
fundities, imperishable desires.” In per- 
formances like Mr. Arrau’s of the 
Ballade and the “Fountains,”’ Liszt’s 
greatness as a composer, as poet and 
visionary, is made apparent. 

Mr. Arrau was using a Hamburg 
Steinway, a warm, full instrument 
without harshness or glare, aptly pro- 
tean in most of its range but a shade 
constricted—more bassoon than cello— 
in the octave below middle C, where 
the main melody of 
the Liszt Ballade lies. 
For Chopin, one is ac- 
customed to a fresher, 
more buoyant timbre, 
but the instrument 
matched the pianist’s 
grave, even slightly 
sombre approach to 
the A-Flat Ballade and 
the B-Minor Scher- 
zo. The performanc- 
es were thoughtful, 
large, and_ beautifully 
“voiced””—satisfying, if 
not exactly exhilarat- 


ing. 


Why the reserva- 
tions, which I find 
many people share? 


Some may be the re- 
sult of prejudice: a 
feeling that a pianist 
whose “specialties” en- 
compass those of Schna- 
bel, Cortot, Kempff, 
Rubinstein, and Serkin 
must be something of 
a chameleon; _ that 
someone who plays so 
much, day after day, 
in country after coun- 
try—here Brahms or: 
Beethoven, there De- 


bussy, next Schumann or Chopin— 
cannot be fully committed to every- 
thing he does. The evidence of one’s 
ears suggests otherwise—there was 
nothing uncommitted about any part of 
his Fisher Hall  recital—but such 
thoughts can cloud the way people lis- 
ten. “Arrau never has anything to tell 
me about the pieces he plays”’ is a com- 
ment I’ve heard. It’s true that he 
doesn’t “make statements,” decisively 
set out personal perceptions or points of 
view, in the way that younger pianists 
such as Alfred Brendel, Charles Rosen, 
and Paul Jacobs do. He himself has de- 
clared, “I believe that in interpretation 
the pianist is transformed and plunged 
into a world which is not normally his 
own. Like an actor he must be capable 
of transformation, for just as one be- 
comes Hamlet one must also live Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas.” His recital began 
with Beethoven’s Opus 109, followed 
by the “Waldstein.” Something was 
missing, I felt. Perhaps it was just the 
assertiveness, the individuality, that, 
paradoxically, always seems to stamp 
the most convincingly “Beethovenian” 
performances of the sonatas. ‘here was 
nothing wrong, and there was much 
that was marvellous, Not since Giese- 
king have I heard the “Waldstein”’ fi- 
nale flow so bewitchingly—and Mr. 
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Arrau, without being any less fleet or 
fluent, avoided the hint of daintiness 
that Gieseking used to bring to the 
movement. When Géieseking proved 
less than inspiring, it was, one felt, be- 
cause he turned argument into melody. 
Mr. Arrau turns argument into timbre. 
Was it grit, a keener clash of harmonic 
incidents, a touch of roughness that I 
missed? I don’t know. But I do know 
that Mr. Arrau, who (after child- 
prodigy years in Chile) made his for- 
mal début in 1914, aged eleven, is still 
one of the world’s great pianists. 
—ANDREW PORTER 
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Mark Brunswick,” five well-fashioned 
tributary movements, for string quintet. 
Good playing, with Rolf Schulte as 
first violin. As the, second half of the 
concert, the veteran pianist Beveridge 
Webster gave a “retrospective” recital 
of music by composers associated with 
the League, the ISCM, or both. Artur 
Schnabel’s “Piece in Seven Move- 
ments,” dated 1947 in the program (is 
it a different work from the “Piano 
Piece in Seven Parts” played at the 


1941 ISCM Festival in New York? ), : 


is earnest and thoughtful. There is a 
moving passage toward the close which 
suggests the Andante of Beethoven’s 
Opus. 28, the D-Major Sonata, pared 


down, epigrammatic, and tragic. But - 


the work as a whole is prolix. So is 
Erich Itor Kahn’s “Ciaccona dei Tempi 
di Guerra” (1943). Mare Blitzstein’s 
Piano Sonata (1927), on the other 
hand, is terse and punchy. I’m glad to 


have heard some music by Schnabel, 


and the memory of certain episodes stays 


with me. It was instructive to hear — 


some early Blitzstein. But—to apply 
once more that simplest of critical 
tests—I don’t really care whether or 
not I hear any of the three pieces again. 


Q)* Sunday last week, at the Great 
Performers concert in. Avery 
Fisher Hall, 
of another kj 
recital, elev 
seventh birthd3 1 

Debussy, Liszt, and Chopin. His tech- 


nique was as fluent as ever, his platform 









presence as spry and dapper. He seems - 


not to change at all. If he had given 


this recital ten, twenty, thirty years — 


ago, I feel I might have reviewed it in 


much the same terms—-with the same. 


admiration and yet with the same, diffi- 
cult-to-define reservations. | 

Admiration first. Mr. Arrau gave 
an exquisite account of Debussy’s first 
book of “Images.” ‘The timbres in 
“Reflections in the Water” were deli- 
cate and beautiful; the control of ru- 


bato was masterly. In “Homage to — 


Rameau,” he seemed to stroke the 


theme from the keyboard; again, the 


play of timbres and the flexible shaping ~ 


of the phrases within a clearly per- 


ceived pulse were wonderful. And. 


“Movement” was breathtaking. “With 
fantastic lightness but precise” is De- 
bussy’s indication; Mr. Arrau’s two 
hands sounded a quicksilver moto per- 
petuo of shifting colors and shifting 
rhythmic phrases to suggest the kalei- 
doscopic intricacies of a full Steve Reich 
ensemble. The Liszt works, the B-Mi- 
nor Ballade and ‘“The Fountains at the 
Villa d’Este,”” were equally fine: virtu- 
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Although of Chilean origin,(| Claudio Arrau 








is half a Berliner. He 
has lived around three decades in our city, from his 9th to his 38th year. 
IT heard him for the first time in 1920. He was 17 at that time. Ags 
soloist at a Philharmonic concert conducted by Carl Muck, and he played - 
today hard to believe - Schubert's Wanderer Fantasy in the Liszt arrange- 
ment for Piano and Orchestra. His name was already known even then. He 
had won the Ibach-Schulhoff Prize, the Liszt Prize (twice) to which he 
added in 1927, the one most sought after of all, the Grand Prix Inter- 
national des Pianistes of Geneva. When he was 7 years old, he had such 

a success in Santiago that she Chilean government sent him to Berlin for 
further study and where he found in Martin Krause, the Liszt pupil at the 
Stern Conservatory, the ideal pedegogue who gave him lessons almost every 
day until he was 15 years old. Krause died in 1918. Young as he was, 
Arrau never accepted another teacher but continued to work on his own. 
Which he does to this day. The result is a musician and a pianism which 
one can truly say is without equal. 

Where can one begin in portraying Arrau? Perhaps with his unique 
universality. He is a Bach, Beethoven, Brahms as well as Chopin and 
Debussy player. But every attempt to label him is hopeless. The term 
"repertoire" is meaningless in his case since he has covered the whole 
field of the piano literature in full. In 1935 he played the complete 
keyboard works of Bach in 12 evenings, an interpretative feat which no 
other pianist has ever attempted or mastered. Just a year later he fol- 
lowed this with the keyboard works of Mozart in 5 evenings; then a year 
later with the keyboard works of Schubert in ) evenings with the fifth 


one devoted to Weber. Still a year later, this time in Mexico City, he 
(more ) 


played all the Sonatas and the Concerti of Beethoven - an artistic consecu- 
tive achievement that is without precedent in the history of piano playing. 

This is an achievement only possible for a pianist who feeds on a simply 
inexhaustible and rich substance of artistic strength; a substance that is 
forever in motion, transforming, refining and sublimating. Mimosa-like sen- 
sibility is united in Arrau with primitive energy; the most varied detail 
With the most grandiose projectile force, With what does he actually play? 
Others use the fingers, the hands, the arms, the shoulders. But when he 
bends over the keyboard, it is as if Music and only Music itself was flowing 
out of his entire compact body. There isn't a nuance of feeling or sound 
that he has not mastered. His pianissimo is more eloquent, more mysterious 
than that of others and his fortissimo has more depth of dimension and is 
more limitless. In Beethoven!s C minor Concerto - here it was first apparent 
(after his return in 195) - that he could stir up layers of depths in piano 
sound that no one had awakened before. Beethoven's G major Concerto we have 
never heard so inspired, so thoroughly modulated down to the smallest figura- 
tion and Chopin's F minor Concerto never so vibrant with passionate energy. 
How right then that the Philharmonic chose him for the opening season in their 
new home as soloist in all the five Beethoven Piano Concertos. 

Perhaps his performances at the piano can only be accurately described 
in one word. Greatness. A worn-out word? Certainly. But in connection with 
him it is given a new meaning. The fulfilling power of his musicianship 
seems unending. He has the tradition of the old and the breadth of the new 
world. He has inherited the throne of Gieseking and Busponi. To the great 
artist and friend then goes the greetings and gratitude of Berlin and the 


Berlin Philharmonic on his 65th birthday. 


% From the Berlin Philharmonic programme book for April 18-19 and 23-2l, 1968 
when in honor of his 65th birthday the Philharmonic presented Arrau in four 
works for piano and orchestra. Dr. Westphal is director of the Berlin 
Stadtisches Konservatorium and former critic of the Berlin Morgenpost. 
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PROGRAM 


BEETHOVEN Sonata quasi una Fantasia in E-flat Major, 
op. 27, no. 1 
Andante-allegro-tempo primo 
Allegro molto e vivace 
Adagio con espressione 
Allegro vivace-adagio con espressione-presto 


SCHUMANN Symphonische Etiiden, op. 13 


Tema: Andante 
Etude I: Variation I, Un poco piu vivo 
Variation posth. I 
Etude II: Variation II, Espressivo 
Ettide III: Vivace 
Ettide [V: Variation III, A la marche 
Ettide V: Variation IV, Scherzando 
Etude VI: Variation V, Agitato con 

gran bravura 
Variation posth. II 
Etude VII: Variation VI, Allegro molto 
Variations posth. III & IV 
Ettide VIII: Variation VII, Marcatissimo 
Variation posth. V 
Etude TX: Presto possibile 
Etude X: Variation VIII, Con energia 
Etude XI: Variation IX, Con espressione 
Etude XII: Finale, Allegro brilliante 


Intermission 
DEBUSSY Estampes 
Pagodes 
Sozrée dans Grenade 
Jardin sous la pluie 
CHOPIN Fantasia in F minor, op. 49 
LISZT Fantasia quasi sonata. Aprés une lecture 


du Dante 


Program Notes 


Sonata quasi una fantasia in E-flat 
Major. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 

Born December 16, 1770 in Bonn 

Died March 26, 1827 in Vienna 


One of Beethoven’s earliest friends and sup- 
porters was Count Ferdinand Ernst Gabriel 
von Waldstein, whose mother was of the 
princely Liechtenstein family. Eight years 
Beethoven’s senior, he came to Bonn in 1788 
and was instrumental in securing approval 
for Beethoven’s visits to Vienna. While in 
Bonn, Beethoven composed a set of varia- 
tions for piano duet on a theme by Waldstein 
and in later years dedicated one of his finest 
| piano sonatas to him in recognition of their 
friendship. It was the enormous influence of 
the Waldstein family, with its interlocking re- 
lationships, which gained for Beethoven en- 
trée into the salons of the rich and powerful 
when the composer came permanently to 
Vienna in 1792. Among Waldstein’s rela- 
tives was his cousin the Prince Johann Josef 
von Liechtenstein, an intimate of Baron 
Gottfried van Sweiten, who was active in the 
performances of the music of Bach and Han- 
del and a benefactor of Mozart as well as 
Beethoven. Beethoven dedicated the Sonata 
quasi una fantasia in E-flat to Liechtenstein’s 
wife, Josepha Sophia. 

The sonata was written in 1801 and 
published the following year by Cappi in 
Vienna. The designation ‘“‘quasi una fanta- 
sia’’ denotes a departure from traditional so- 
nata format, which is patently evident all 
through the work. The opening Andante re- 
sembles the Bagatelles in form and content 
and uses a middle section, Allegro, in C Ma- 
jor as contrast before returning to an abbre- 
viated repetition of the main section. This in 
turn leads directly to the Allegro molto e vivace 
in C minor, which has all the attributes of a 
scherzo, with a moody principal section and 
| a trio of an elfin nature. The return of the 
main section is quite extended, with lavish 
use of syncopation, leading into the Adagio 
con espresstone. This lovely song in A-flat Ma- 
jor lasts for only 25 bars, the last few contain- 
ing a written-out cadenza connecting 
directly with the final movement. Marked 
Allegro vivace, it combines sonata and rondo 
forms, utilizing the ritornello which gives 
rise to a number of small motives that are uti- 
lized for development. A second idea revolv- 
ing around a pedal in its initial stages gives 
way to a third section which starts with an 
arpeggio. The development section begins 
with the ritornello idea which undergoes ex- 


tensive treatment, while the recapitulation 
section is normal. Where the coda would ra- 
tionally occur, Beethoven returns to the first 
bars of the slow movement which, after a ca- 
denza, leads to a Presto based on the drop of a 
third so prominent a feature of the ritornello. 


Symphonische Etiiden 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Born June 8, 1810 in Zwickau 
Died July 29, 1856 in Endenich 


When Schumann abandoned the study of 
law to begin piano lessons with Friedrich 
Wieck in Leipzig in 1830, he intended to be- 
come a virtuoso pianist. According to var- 
ious sources, he was forced to abandon this 
aim because of a contraption he devised to 
strengthen the tendons of his ring fingers. 
Modern research discounts this theory in fa- 
vor of a physiological disorder of some kind. 
At any rate, he then began to pursue the life 
of a composer and critic; his efforts at con- 
ducting in later years proved disastrous. 

In 1831 Schumann’s first published work 
appeared, the “‘Abegg’’ Variations. He soon re- 
alized that he was deficient in such niceties as 
harmony and counterpoint and spent some 
months studying the latter with Heinrich 
Dorn. These studies were abandoned as be- 
ing restrictive to his spirit. 

Among Wieck’s pupils was a girl named 
Ernestine von Fricken. Schumann became 
engaged to her but when he discovered that 
instead of being the wealthy daughter of the 
Baron von Fricken, she was actually illegiti- 
mate and poor, his ardor evaporated. The 
Baron was an amateur musician and from 
him Schumann took a theme, altered it a bit, 
and used it as the basis for this Symphonische 
Etiiden. 

Schumann composed the work between 
1834 and 1836, originally intending to call it 
Zwolf Davidsbindler Ettiden to call attention to 
the imaginary David Society he had created 
to do battle with the Philistines, the active or 
passive opponents of new and progressive 
ideas as he saw them. When it was published 
by Haslinger in 1837, Schumann was per- 
suaded to use the simple title Symphonische 
Etuden. The work was revised by the com- 
poser in 1852, at which time he deleted two 
of the studies and made several minor 
changes in the version published by Schu- 
berth. When the work was again reprinted in 
1862, six years after the composer’s death, 
the deleted variations were restored; this was 
the version included in the complete edition 
of Schumann’s works under the editorial 
aegis of Clara Schumann and Johannes 
Brahms. Five variations which had been re- 
jected by Schumann before the initial publi- 


cation of the Etuden were added by Brahms as 
an addenda to the complete edition, and 
there exists one variation which has never 
been published. A nearly complete sketch of 
the entire work, with all of the Brahms varia- 
tions and with the theme designated as a fu- 
neral march, now exists in Berlin. The work 
was dedicated to the English composer Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett, for whom Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn had had high hopes. 

The Symphonische Etiiden represent the epit- 
ome of Schumann’s variation writing. Each 
variation has a markedly individual charac- 
ter, although close contact with the theme 
structure or its melodic or harmonic relations 
is maintained. Schumann’s predeliction for 
counterpoint is most evident in the chordal 
canon of Variation III, free canonic imitation 
in the next variation, the fugato of Variation 
VIII and in the long finale, combining von 
Fricken’s theme with a fragment of one from 
Heinrich Marschner’s opera (based on Sir 
Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe) Der Templar und die Ji- 
din. This last, extended variation is a sort of 
hybrid between sonata and rondo forms 
which ably sums up the musical and techni- 
cal novelties of this amazing work. 


Estampes 

CLAUDE DEBUSSY 

Born August 22, 1862 in St. Germain-en-Laye 
Died March 23, 1918 in Parts 


When Debussy became household pianist to 
the von Meck family during the summers of 
1880 to 1883, he not only had the chance to 
visit Italy, Switzerland and Russia, but also 
became acquainted with Tchaikovsky. In 
1889 he borrowed a copy of Mussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunov that was owned by Saint-Saéns 
and was entranced by the novel harmonic 
treatment. His horizons were further broad- 
ened at the Exposition Universelle later that 
year by the exotic musical subtleties of the 
Javanese exhibit. These exciting elements 
played a great part in shaping Debussy’s id- 
iom. Yet another element was added when he 
heard the Habanera from Sites auriculaires by 
the 20-year-old Maurice Ravel in 1895, and 
that same composer’s Jeaux d’eau of 1902 
gave Debussy a new insight into the impres- 
sionistic possibilities of the piano. 

Estampes was written in 1903 and dedi- 
cated to Jacques-Emile Blanche. It was first 
heard at a concert of the Société Nationale on 
January 9, 1904, as performed by the noted 
pianist, Ricardo Vines. The work received a 
splendid reception and the last number had 
to be repeated. 

Pagodes, the first of the three pieces in the 
suite, exploits the pentatonic scale found in 
Javanese music and paints a picture of the 


exoticism of the Far East, complete with bell 
effects. Soirée dans Grenade shows the ‘effect of 
Ravel’s Habanera. It depicts the Moorish 
beauties of the Spanish city at dusk, includ- 
ing a mandolin serenade in the background. 
Jardins sous la pluie reveals Debussy’s debt to 
Ravel’s Jeaux d’eau. A graphic description of 
gardens during a rainstorm, it makes lavish 
use of intoxicating harmonies and undulat- 
ing pianism while incorporating two French 
nursery songs, Nous n’irons pas au bois and Do- 
do l’enfant do, into its texture. 


Fantasia in F minor, op. 49 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 

Born March 1, 1810 in Zelazowa Wola 
Died October 17, 1849 in Parts 


Chopin reached the heights of his creative 
powers in the first years of the 1840’s, pro- 
ducing a series of masterpieces. Possibly the 
finest of these is the Fantasie in F mzunor, 
published in 1842 with a dedication to one of 
his Parisian pupils, Princess Catherine de 
Souzzo. 

The Fantasie opens with two motivic ideas 
which alternate and form the basis of a short 
march section. The tempo gradually in- 
creases as a new idea is worked to a climax. 
In contrast, a simple lyrical melody follows 


| and then is succeeded by four new ideas in- 


terspersed with the two motives heard during 
the march. A slow, dreamy middle section 
leads the way to a restatement of the princi- 
pal section, followed by a coda which con- 
centrates on the first principal subject and 
the dreamy episode. ‘The presentation of so 
many superb ideas is embellished by dy- 
namic and tempo shadings, exquisitely col- 
ored with Chopin’s incomparable melodic 
and harmonic subtleties. 


Fantasia quasi sonata. Aprés une 
lecture du Dante 

FRANZ LISZT 

Born October 22, 1811 in Raiding 

Died July 31, 1886 in Bayreuth 


Between 1835 and 1839, Liszt made concert 
tours of several countries as the foremost pi- 
anist of the era. In 1842, he published three 
volumes containing 19 pieces drawn from his 
musical impressions of his Swiss tours which 


“he entitled Album d’un voyageur. Thirteen 


years later, he selected 7 of these pieces and 
added two others to form the ‘‘First Year’”’ of 
a series of reminiscences of his journeys 
through Switzerland and Italy. A second se- 
ries, Book II, was published in 1858, draw- 
ing again on pieces composed between 1837 

( Please turn to page 10) 
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(Continued from page 9) 
and 1849. This series he entitled “‘Italie’’ just 
as he had called the first series ‘‘Suisse.”’ 

The Dante Sonata is the last and longest se- 
lection from Book II and was published in 
1858. Liszt played the work in its original 
form in Vienna in 1839 and gave it its 
definitive form a decade later. Although in- 
spired by several parts of the Divina commedia, 
no definite program was indicated. Its single 
movement is in seven clearly discernable sec- 
tions using metamorphoses of a single 
theme. Like Chopin, he omits heading the 
recapitulation with the main subject. The 
work is full of savage rhythms and presages 
Debussy in the use of whole-tone harmonies, 
producing an effective, colorful work that de- 
lights both pianist and listener alike. 

— Byron Cantrell, Ph.D. 


Profile 


CLAUDIO ARRAU has been performing in 
public for 73 years, having made his debut in 
a recital in Santiago, Chile when he was five. 
‘Iwo years later, thanks to a scholarship from 
the Chilean government, he moved with his 
family to Berlin to study with Martin 
Krause; Mr. Arrau thus can be said to carry 
on a tradition going back in a clean line to 
Beethoven, who taught Czerny, who taught 
Liszt, who taught Krause. His extensive dis- 
cography on the Philips label includes the 32 
Beethoven sonatas and the five Beethoven 
piano concertos (which he has recorded 
twice). He has played cycles of the 
Beethoven sonatas and concertos all over the 
world, probably more times than any pianist 
in history, and recently completed a new edi- 
tion of the sonatas for the Frankfurt publish- 
ing house of Peters. 

Mr. Arrau made his formal debut at the 
age of 11 and his Berlin Philharmonic and 
London debuts at 17. He was awarded the 
Liszt Prize two years in a row, when he was 
16 and 17, won First Prize in the prestigious 
International Geneva Concours in 1927, and 
toured the Soviet Union in 1929 and 1930. 
In the early 1930’s he began his celebrated 
series of piano cycles in Berlin, and in 1935 
was the first pianist ever to play the complete 
keyboard works of Bach, in 12 recitals. That 
same year he made the decision to leave Ger- 
many, returned to Chile for a time, and ulti- 
mately emigrated to the United States in 
1941. Mr. Arrau and his wife now live in 
Long Island, New York, and he recently be- 
came an American citizen. Although there 
are two streets named in his honor in his na- 


tive Chile, he has refused to perform there 
since the overthrow of the Chilean govern- 
ment in 1973. 

Each season Mr. Arrau plays from 89 to 
100 concerts covering no less than three con- 
tinents and sometimes four, as in 1968 when 





his world tour included the Soviet Union, Ja- 
pan, Australia and New Zealand, as well as 
Europe, Israel, the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and South America — a tour he re- 
peated in 1974-75. He appears annually in 
Berlin in recital and as soloist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, and received the Hans von 
Bulow Medal in 1980 in celebration of the 
60th anniversary of his debut with that or- 
chestra. Among his other yearly engage- 
ments are concerts in London’s Royal 
Festival Hall, and up to eight New York ap- 
pearances. He was soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic in its first PBS Live from Lincoln 
Center telecast from the new Avery Fisher 
Hall in November 1976 and was the first art- 
ist to sell out a series of four recitals in the 
opening season of Avery Fisher Hall. 

Currently making his 39th consecutive 
tour of the United States and Canada, Mr. 
Arrau is also in the process of recording 
Schumann’s complete keyboard works on 16 
LP’s for Philips. 


PHILIPPE ENTREMONT, 


distinguished French pianist, will perform 
Camille Saint-Saéns’ ‘“‘Egyptian”’ Concerto 
with the 104-member 


L’ORCHESTRE DU 
CAPITOLE DE TOULOUSE 


conducted by its celebrated Music Director 


MICHEL PLASSON 
on Sunday, April 5, 1981 at 7:30 p.m. 
TICKETS: $15.00, 12.50, 10.00 577-5511 





PROGRAM: 

BERLIOZ Overture to ‘‘Le Corsaire”’ 

SAINT-SAENS Concerto No. 5 in F Major for Piano (“‘Egyptian’’) 
DEBUSSY La Mer 


RAVEL La Valse 
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FACILITIES 
& SERVICES 


Ticket Office: Tickets at the Hall of Administra- 
tion, 300 West Green St. , Pasadena (adjacent to Au- 
ditorium) Sun. 12-5; Mon.-Thurs. 9-5 (eve. of 
performance until 9); Fri. 9-4; Sat. (eve. of perf. 
only) 6-9. Telephone: (213) 577-5511. 

Claim Check: Grand lobby at the center left door. 
Please claim checked articles no later than 15 min- 
utes after the concert. 

Elevator: Located left of the grand lobby. Stops at 
the lower lounge, mezzanine, and balcony. 

First Aid: Registered Nurse on duty. See any usher 
for assistance. A wheelchair is available. 
Handicapped Entrance: Circular drive at the rear 
of the auditorium, 131 St. John Avenue. Take ramp, 
proceed along veranda to lobby entrance. 

Lost and Found: See house manager or telephone 
Ambassador Auditorium office (213) 577-5842. 
Lounge: Located on the lower level of the Audito- 
rium. Smoking is not permitted in the Auditorium 
building. Smoking permitted outside on veranda only. 
Parking Facilities: Free Parking: Underground 
parking structure—enter from St. John Avenue. 
Street parking on the west side of St. John Avenue 
and on both sides of Green Street. Preferred Parking: 
Hall of Administration parking lot, 300 W. Green; 
Student Center parking lot, 169 South St. John, 
Cost: $2.00. 

Public Telephones: Located on the lower lounge, 
adjacent to each restroom. 

Public Transportation: From downtown Los 
Angeles, take No. 483 to Colorado Blvd. and Fair 
Oaks. Then, take No. 436 west on Colorado Blvd. to 
St. John Ave. Walk 1 % blocks south to Auditorium. 

From Hollywood, Glendale, Eagle Rock, take 
No. 436 east to Colorado Blvd. and St. John Ave. 
Walk 1% blocks south to Auditorium. 

From Altadena along Fair Oaks take No. 438 or 
No. 483 to Colorado Blvd. Next take No. 436 west to 
Colorado Blvd. and St. John Ave. Walk 1% blocks 
south to Auditorium. 

From La Canada, take No. 434 to Orange Grove 
Blvd. and Colorado Blvd. Walk one block east and 
1% blocks south to Auditorium. 

For Southern California Rapid Transit District 
information call (213) 246-2593. 

Refreshments: Served on the veranda during inter- 
mission, weather permitting. 

Restrooms: Lower and mezzanine levels. 

Taxis: The Red Top Cab Co. (213) 796-3111. 
Tours: Tours of Ambassador College Sun. thru Fri. 
10 a.m., noon and 2 p.m. 

Art Exhibit: Located on the upper level of the Am- 
bassador College Student Center (adjacent to the 
Auditorium.) 

Doctors: If you expect calls during the concert, 
leave your name and seat number with the head 
usher, and the Auditorium number (213) 577-5848 
or 577-5842 with your call service. 
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TO BE perfectly honest one feels slightly 
foolish, marching into the Savoy, telling 
reception one has an appointment with Mr 
Arrau; they say see the Head Porter (or 
was it the Head Porter said see Recep- 
tion?); they telephone, there’s a Mr Jen- 
kins from The Sunday Times, yes, he says 
he will be ready in a moment. Tremend- 
ous smell of posh flowers in the foyer. 

If one were interviewing one of these 
perfectly ordinary-looking coves, anony- 
mous business men, the odd Japanese, 
reeting each other or sitting silent at 
ittle low tables, it would be easier than 
asking the right things of a man whom 
one regards as a sort of miracle; the piano 
is the most machine-like of all instruments 
except the organ—all those rods, levers, 
little felt pads, wires, no intimate subtle 
human connection with it by breath, 
tongueing, or the string player’s direct 
engagement with speaking vibrations. But 
Arrau makes it live, like God teaching 
Adam on Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel 
roof; liquid, mysterious, profound, alive. 

What use are foolish questions, why 
not go in and say, Just in case I get run 
over this afternoon, could you play me 
the Appassionata, then I shan’t mind. 


Arrau is in a suite, which makes a 
general impression of oyster-grey-pastel 
hotel-type rather pale luxury. He is neatly 
dressed, quiet voiced, very courteous; 
‘IT am sorry you had to wait” (it was 
only five minutes), ‘‘ but there was some 
telephoning. But now there is no hurry.” 
The window is open, it is one of those 
petrolly London days, from time to time 
he touches his brow with a handkerchief, 
it is as though he were a northern visitor 
in a hot country. 

He is in fact a citizen of the world. China 
is the only large country he has not played 
in (and that is planned for 1975). One 
hundred and twenty concerts a year: in 
1968 they were in Europe, USA, South 
America, Japan and Australia. First silly 
question: Is staleness ever a problem? 

He considers it gravely. “ For me, each 
concert is an event. But naturally there 
can be a problem. Sometimes I can feel, 
even with a work like the Appassionata, 
I have played it too much. But I can leave 
it for a time, then it comes back. A con- 
cert should always be an event, recordings 
I think are like documents. But there are 
always people, very often young people, 
in a concert audience, for whom it is an 
event specially, they are hearing it for 
the first time.” 

What about London audiences ? ‘“‘ They 
are very good. They have a modest atti- 
tude. They are open to music—and so 
many young people! But they are not 
willing to accept a sort of dogma, one 
must Aet the composer speak to “them.” 


And there we are, right at the heart 
of it. Why, why does one feel (as one did 
with Klemperer, a very different person- 
ality), this is Beethoven? 


It is something far beyond technique. 
You can be born with that, as Arrau was 
in 1903, in Chile. Father, who died when 
he was small, was an oculist. Little Claudio 
gave a prodigy recital at the age of five— 
Schumann Kinderszenen, Chopin Etudes 
—could play “ before I knew the notes.” 
A year later the family moved to Santiago. 
When he was seven the Chilean Govern- 
ment sent him to Berlin, whefe he grew 
up, studying under Martin Krause at 
Stern’s Conservatory. In 1918, when 
Krause died, it was a fearful] blow. He 
still venerates the memory. Krause had 
been a pupil of Liszt. 


He never had another teacher. He 
found in himself the means of building 
on those (admittedly) miraculous, or 
God-given, or chromosome-lottery-winning 
foundations. In 1935 he gave, in Berlin 
and Vienna, a series of 12 concerts in 
which he played all the keyboard works 
of Bach. A year later there were five 
evenings similarly devoted to Mozart, and 
a year after that, four evenings covering 
Schubert, with a fifth of Weber. 


Some of the gap between infant prodigy 
and mature pianist—perhaps most of it, 
given the unique influence of Krause— 
may well have been bridged by the time 
he was 15 (the year of Krause’s death), 
because that was also the date of his first 
European tour; and there were successful 
concerts in Chile and other parts of South 
America in 1921; but a US tour in 1923 
was strangely unsuccessful. “I had not 
enough personality; or perhaps it was 
more that I had two personalities and 
they had not merged.” 


In 1924 he began to teach at Stern's 
Conservatory, and has never quite aban- 
dened an interest in teaching, although 
it naturally has to fit in with the career 
of an international pianist. He founded 
a piano school in Santiago in 1940; he has 
is dotted round the world, pianism 

eing an international language. 

What does he teach people at that 
level? ‘‘ Not dogma! It is perhaps things 
like cantabile phrasing. In a crescendo or 
decrescendo, never two notes equal.” 
his reputation grew, from his base in 
Berlin (now, ‘“ home” is a house in Long 
Island, and there is a farm in Vermont, 
and Serkin is a near neighbour). He 
married mezzo Ruth Schneider, and unlike 
many pianists is a connoisseur of opera; 
there are three children, six grand- 
children. Odd, really. One actually meets 
this irrefutably 70-year-old man, who looks 
about 50, and after coming away the 
impression is still overlaid by Thirties 


PRINCE OF PLAYERS 


pictures of a handsome imperious-looking 
black-moustached cavallero. 

Is there for him any kind of contradic- 
tion between the fact that the main corpus 
of piano music, still the basic programme- 
material of the new world-breed of 
pianists, took its form in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Europe ? Is there 
a new, international piano-language for all 
men ? 

“Perhaps. But one must always try to 
understand the composer. It is the same 
now as always. I am interested in Schoen- 
berg, Bart6k, Stravinsky, Elliot Carter. 
And three sonatas by Boulez, do you know 
them? ...” 

Is it important what his politics are 
(‘very far to the Left’’), that he is not 
keen on flying although he has to do so 
much of it (or perhaps because of that), 
that he likes gardening, that he reads 
widely, including philosophy, enjoys 
theatre and opera? Not really. These 
things are true of many people. But no 
one else is preparing the new Peters 
edition of the Beethoven sonatas (‘‘ Well, 
it will be very clear, when dynamics are 
marked, whose they are”). No one else 
in demonstrating a phrase on a cheap- 
looking upright piano (‘“‘I usually have a 
double-muted one in my hotel”) could 
make a fairly simple octave passage, such 
as could be (and in fact always is) rattled 
through by a Grade IV student, sound so 
tense, urgent. full of Beethovenian labour, 
because that is what is called for at this 
point. 

No one else, perhaps, has so many years 
of finding out what is called for at any 
oint, in so many kinds of piano music. 
o one else is like Arrau. 
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. Claudio Arrau: A Quiet Legend Turns 75 


By MANUELA HOELTERHOFF 


‘‘T have never experienced a minute of 
doubt that the reason for my being on this 
planet was to be a pianist,’’ Claudio Arrau 
once said. And for 70 of his 75 years the 


peripatetic Chilean pianist has been troup- 


ing around the world playing, in particular, 
Liszt, Beethoven, Brahms and Schumann. 
His current annual tour takes him through 
America and Europe for some 96 concerts 
in 40 cities. 

Nevertheless, Arrau’s years before the 
public have not been free from upheaval. 
Three times his career almost disap- 
peared: Once, when the child prodigy be- 
came bored at age eight; later when the 
15-year-old travelling virtuoso was trauma- 
tized by the death of his teacher, Martin 
Krause; and again in the 1930s, when Ar- 
rau's Germany-based career was rerouted 
to America by Hitler’s ascent. Always he 
regained control and, over the years, a 
steady kind of fame, not dependent on ex- 
travagant media attention. Retiring and 
without evident eccentricities, Arrau has 
become a quiet legend. 

This past Monday, Arrau turned 75 and 
the day before, at three in the afternoon, 
celebrated his birthday with a recital at 
Avery Fisher Hall, Lincoln Center. The 
event, part of the ‘‘Great Performers’’ se- 
ries, was sold out, with surplus admirers 
surrounding the pianist on stage. For two 
hours Arrau’s magnificent pianism trans- 
formed that enormous, gilded, cafeteria- 
like auditorium into a noble hall. 

He chose composers closely associated 
with him: After Beethoven's ‘‘Les Adieux’”’ 
Sonata, he launched into Liszt's towering B 
minor Sonata, a half-hour piece that he de- 
veloped with an almost menacing intensity. 
Another technically strenuous piece, 
Brahms’ sprawling Sonata No. 3 in F mi- 
nor followed the intermission. Afterwards, 
much applause and some cheers, but noth- 
ing excessive. Nobody gets loud or maudlin 
at Arrau concerts. 

Two days prior to the concert Arrau 
talked about his career at his home in 
Douglaston, Long Island, a pleasant-look- 
ing, hilly town with curious old houses 
about 25 minutes from Manhattan. The pi- 
anist has lived there with his wife, Ruth 
Schneider Arrau, since 1947. Tall firs 
crowd the white frame house overlooking 
Long Island Sound. Once past the gate, a 
narrow walk leads to the front entrance. A 
maid opens the door, followed by a very 
hairy gray cat, which is quickly shushed 
away. The visitor is deposited in a sunken, 
carpeted music room. 

Memories and mementos seem to be ev- 
erywhere—stacked and layered: At least 
20 African carvings huddle together over 
the fireplace; pre-Columbian pottery 
crowds the bookcases; Russian icons cover 


one wall; another corner by the grand — 
piano is devoted to Japanese prints. The’ 


telephone ring is muffled, the lighting 
muted. Time is not rushed here. 
After perhaps five minutes Arrau comes 
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softly down the stairs, a small black-haired 
man nattily dressed in slightly flared 
slacks and a brown leather jacket. He 
looks a healthy 60. 

, He sits down, smiling slightly and pro- 
ceeds to interview me. ‘‘Riga!’’ he ex- 
claims when I tell him of my mother’s Lat- 
vian birthplace, which hasn't been easily 
accessible for 30 years; Arrau last played 
there before World War II. ‘‘What a beauti- 
ful city. And the audience, so cultured and 
knowledgeable.’’ He has been everywhere. 

Arrau’s memory is undimmed. With a 
little prodding he brings back his childhood 
in Chillan, Chile, and the day when he trot- 
ted up to his mother’s piano, looked at the 
music and played a few Chopin preludes. 
He was five years old and had never had a 
lesson. ‘‘Somehow, suddenly I could read 
music,’ Arrau recalls, still slightly mysti- 
fied by the process. A recital followed at 
Chillan’s candle-lit hall. ‘I wasn’t really 
nervous. It was late in the evening. In fact, 
I was falling asleep. But the candlelight—it 
remains a beautiful remembrance.”’ 

Arrau’s mother (his father had died 
when he was a year old) took him to Ber- 
lin, where the unusual child, who had sub- 
consciously established a line to composers 
of the past, became a pupil of the es- 
teemed pedagogue Martin Krause. A better 
match would have been difficult. Krause 
had a direct physical link with the past. He 
was a pupil of Liszt, who studied with 
Czerny, who studied with Beethoven. The 
nine-year-old Arrau became, so to speak, 
the pianistic grandchild of Liszt. 

Berlin, then a glittering metropolis rac- 
ing toward doom, provided a stimulating, 
nurturing atmosphere. At 16 and 17, Arrau 
won the famed Liszt Prize twice in a 


row; it hadn't been awarded in 45 years. 


And in 1927 he added the then prestigious 
Geneva Prize. One of the judges was Artur 
Rubinstein. 


Arrau never took another teacher after 
Krause’s death, but he did for a long time 
work out certain psychological blocks with 
the Jungian analyst Hubert Abrahamsohn. 
More introverted than outgoing, Arrau fre- 
quently found the prospect of public play- 
ing utterly paralyzing (he sometimes still 
does and cancels). With Abrahamsohn’s 
guidance, Arrau began investigating his 
neurotic tensions. The idea, he recalls, was 
not to liberate him from his creative ten- 
sions— there has to bea certain chafing— 
but to prevent any debilitating neuroses 
from arising. In fact, Arrau thinks psy- 
choanalysis is important for any performer 
‘‘to really open up, to get rid of the blocks, 
to develop your creativity completely.”’ 

Perhaps because of this search for bal- 
ance amidst emotional turmoil Arrau’s in- 
terpretations are generally free from fussi- 
ness and eccentricity; he believes strongly 
in adhering to a composer’s wishes and no- 
tations. And, not surprisingly, he doesn't 
cultivate any intriguingly strange habits. 
He wraps himself in a Romantic Era cape 
after a performance, but that is about it. 
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And unlike Vladimir Horowitz. two 
years his junior, he probably would not 
threaten to cancel a performance in Flor- 
ida if fresh gray sole wasn’t flown in from 
New York. Arrau gets his gustatory plea- 
sures from salad, meats and yogurt. He 
likes to be hungry before a_ concert 
(‘‘makes you alert’), and so he only has a 
cup of coffee. 

Arrau’s repertoire is huge. Bv now he 
has mastered all the Beethoven concertos 
and sonatas, Bach’s keyboard works, all of 
Schumann, mest of Chopin, Liszt and 
Schubert and large selections of Debussy, 
Ravel, Stravinsky and Schoenberg. It’s all 
stored in his head, for ready retrieval. 
“Even if I haven't played a work in 20 
years,’’ he emphasizes, ‘‘it’s there; I can 
play it from memory.”’ 

Arrau, of course, isn't the only artist 
who has lived past 65 without dire conse- 
quences. Rubinstein, Stokowsky, Picasso 
and Casals al] continued to do magnificent 
work once past the conventional prime 
years. Horowitz and conductor Karl Bohm 
still are. I asked whether this constant ex- 
ercise of the mind helps keep artists from 
aging, while other senior citizens, deprived 
of challenges and active usefulness, some- 
times start to dodder. ‘Well, I think any 
kind of effort is good. Taking new pieces, 
working on them every day, memorizing a 
bit—that keeps you to a certain extent 
from aging too much. And the continuing 
performing, the music going through you 
all the time, makes you react and keeps 
your sensitivity alert.’’ 

Rooted as he is in the past, Arrau has 
not shut out the present. John Cage's mu- 
sic is on a chair, a Stockhausen piece has 
already made it to the piano and sometime 
soon, Arrau wants to play one of the Bou- 
lez sonatas. Whenever he no longer feels 
challenged by a piece, he puts it aside for 
awhile. Right now Chopin’s Sonata No. 3 is 
out of favor, but all of Schubert is in. 

Somewhat surprisingly, at least for this 
listener, he finds Schubert's piano works 
probably the most difficult to interpret. 
“To catch the sadness, the melancholy 
without becoming sentimental, that is ex- 
tremely difficult.” 


LTD. 40 West 57th Street, New York, N_Y. 10019 
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“From AP Newsfeatures< 

“APN PRINT SUBSCRIBERS HAVE BEEN MAILED ONE ILLUSTRATION 
EDITOR'S NOTE — On April 11, 1920, pianist Claudio ireau 

played Liszt and Schubert at his debut with the Berlin ue 

Philharmonic. This year — at his 6@th anniversary concert — hell 


play Brahms. The concert is one of 118 that the 77-year-old 


pianist will play this season.< 


“By MARY CAMPBELL= 
“AP Newsfeatures Writer= 
NEW YORK (AP) — Pianist Claudig Arrau, after talking about 
music, reading and gardening, says, *“*t like to travel. I’m never 
bored with bad hotels or something like that. I like to wa’tch 
what is happening in different places. I aon’t understand how 
anybody can be bored — not just in music — in life in general.“ 
Pianist Arthur Rubinstein has retired. Rudolf Serkin and : 
Viadimir Horowitz play few concerts. Arrau, who is 77 years old, 
is playing 110 concerts this season and making a half dozen 


recordings. He continues to receive splendid reviews. 


The New York Times, reviewing a 1979 reissue of Arrau 


‘recordings from the 1920s and "58s, compared with recent 


recordings, said: “‘The fire of the later performances rises from 
a bedrock of steadily blazing coals. Mr. Arrau is not merely a 


different pianist than he once was but a Substantially better one 
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eee cara I’m hayibe my pest now, eek aon ot say it to Re. <a 
on < just more musical “experience, more thinking and knowledge, 


more emotional experience . It all sort of piles‘up. AS long as the “ 


muscles are in order and healthy, I think the unfolding of 
talents should go on until the last moment of one ‘Ss ite,” 

Arrau is 5-foot-6, but looks regal, with straight posture and 
well- -tailored clothes. : 


He and his wife, German mezzo-soprano Ruth Schneider, who 


decided’ one career in the family was enough and early retired. tytn 


| hers, live in Douglaston, Long Island. They have three children 


and six grandchildren. Some like classical music, Arrau says, and 
some like rock. The one grandson with real talent for the piano — 


refuses to practice, he says. Arrau’s life seems marvelously 


satisfactory now, but there have been crises. World War II drove 


him out of Germany at age 38. He had lived there since he was 9 





there was a very little boy who could play piano. It ‘rougn’ a lot 


° 
ox 


and building his career. And there were traumas in teen years. 


hale born se caso te ea was a prodigy who gave his 


first recital at age 5. It went around by word~of=mouth that 


of comment. Latin American governments were marvelous about 


giving scholarships to talented young musicians. The Congress had 


to decide whether to give me one. 


*“They sent me to play for every single representative and 


senator, in their homes. They gave me sweets and toys. I convinced 


them somehow it was worthwhile. “” . 

Arrau’s scholarship brought him, his widowed mother and his 
sister to Berlin, then a world center of music and musical 
education. However, he had trouble finding the right teacher. 


‘*t wasted two years with teachers who didn’t understand how 


“Ao sev me enthusiastic about playing the piano. I wanted - give 


: up. a the same time I never doubted that the thing I had been 


‘born’ to do was play the pianos) i aa 
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“NEW YORK: the piano.< 
““r met the pianist Rosita Renard and told her how I felt. She 
brought me to her teacher, Martin Krause, and I admired him from 
the very first moment. From then on I developed very fast.°* 
Krause was more than a music teacher to Arrau, telling him 


what other subjects to study and guiding his general development. 


* e * we 


Then Krause died when Arrau was 15 and Arrau had a very difficult 
time. : 
It came, Arrau says, **just when I started the transition from 


playing intuitively like a child to the stage of asking whether 





“things. are right or not. The doubts are good for the development 
of a young artist but it is a depressing and worrying time. 

“*I faced it alone, without help, or very little help, from 
people who knew anything about music. But when I got out of it 
again, I knew why I was doing everything. I wasn’t taken out of my 
way by wrong advice.’’ | 


He always has liked to practice, Arrau says. Now, he practices 


aoe - 
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two or three hours a day, usually in the evening. As a young man 

in Berlin, he says, he would practice 12 or 14 hours a day. ) 
“my neighbors said they would land in an insane asylum. One 

lady finally asked a lawyer to sue me because she was losing her 


nerves. She went some place to rest and actually sent me a bill. I 


never paid.“ 
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_. This April, Arrau will play Brahms at his 6@th birthday __ 
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concert with the Berlin Philharmonic. He recalls that at his debut 





anew, 
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in 1920, “‘I played Liszt’s arrangement for piano and orchestra 


of Schubert’s ‘Wanderer Fantasy,’ It’s very seldom done now; 


a a) 


everybody plays the ‘Wanderer’ in the solo version. 

“*I grew up playing a lot of Liszt and Beethoven. My teacher 
was a pupil of Liszt, who was a pupil of Czerny, who was a pupil 
of Beethoven. | | 

aee moment when siaviar waste really starts becoming 
creative and satisfying is when you can just forget about the 
technical aspects and just shape things,’° Arrau says. | That is a 


‘marvelous moment.“ 


7 . e — a . ies \ % % * 5 a ‘on 


All those moments aren’t in the past for Arrau. Right now he 
is working on Liszt’s “‘Dante Sonata.’” He can’t immediately 
‘*shape’’ it, he finds, even though he has played it a lot, 


because he hasn't played it for many years. 


oe 


**1’m looking forward to performing it this spring.” 


-krrau currently is ‘“peaiscovering’” Debussy. “‘He is usually 


) 


played in a rather superficial way. A beautiful sound is 4 
necessity; you can’t play Debussy with an ugly sound. But Debussy 
also has some deep spiritual qualities.’° | 


This year, Arrau will have only two weeks in July and two 


40 


i eee) 


weeks in September to spend at his vacation home in Vermont. 
Gardening won’t be possible but he will at least plant a few 


trees. 
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Arrau reads a lot, in the fields of psychology, history, 


oe 8 


sociology, philosophy and fiction. “I read Hesse, Proust, in 
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French, and Goethe. That’s a result of my German upbringing. They 
said, or they used to Say, if you don’t read Goethe every day | 
you're not a cultivated person. Theat has stuck with me and I do 
it. But not quite every day, I must add.”” 
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Piano Recital: Array/ 


Cil 


Plays to Sold-Out House 
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> NE E_ pianist whose style has 
is Claudio. 






vance 


knew what to expect. és 
They got.a prime Areas recital. The 


man is a‘master, and nobody with ears 


‘in his head can deny it. He is a consum- 
mate workman, a great virtuoso who 
never stoops to obvious virtuoso tricks, 
an artist who can get an extraordinary 
amount of color, a serious musician. 


Then why is it that this listener hap- 
pens to be one of the few who has never oe 
been able fully to enter Mr. Arrau’s 


world? Is it a matter of emotional or in- 
tellectual difference? Can the = be 


pinpointed? 
| . 


Take the maiber: of tempos. Mr. 
Arrau always has had a tendency. to 
play slow music slower than anybody 
else. To most, this shows his immersion 
in the composer, not to mention his con- 
trol. But n't the music suffer? In 
the B minor Scherzo, for instance, Mr. 
Arrau took the B major section at a 
tempo that made it sound intermina- 
ble. It went on and on. He played Bee- 


thoven’s E major Sonata (Op. 109), and ~ 


the third variation of the last move- 
ment aiso seemed to be stretched into 


infinity. 


Mr. Arrau also, as might be expected 
from a veteran of his generation, has 


some traits that go back to the 19th cen- 


tury. Normally this listener welcomes 
Romantic style in Romantic music. But 
Vir. Arrau has some peculiar ideas 
(bout expressive inserts within a line 
hat can sound merely eccentric and 
‘ave nothing in common with the tradi- 


ion of Romantic playing that extends — 


rom Liszt and Leschetizky. There 
vere two spots in the second movement 
f Op. 109 that Dor secualty: gave the feeling 
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ne they. Terre net 


Of course the pocital was also full of 
‘onderful . Beethoven’s ““‘Wald- 
Fail — ta itd oe of fin- 

elegant pla much less man- 
red than Op. 109 


09. Mr. Arrau, like all 


‘eat pianists, made even the awkward 


ills ag the end appear simple and 


played the three Debussy 


ywing. He | 
mages” with a good deal of deli- 


Aerats and a sold-out audi- — 
ence that overflowed to the — 
stage greeted him yesterday afternoon _ 
in Avery Fisher Hall, knowing in ad- 
what to expect. "Nobody was dis- Fs 
appointed, including those-few who _ 
have never warmed to Mr. Arrau’s — 
playing. For even those iabigak: ie 





Claudio Acrau 
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The Pregram 


CLAUDIO ARRAU, pianist. At Avery Fisher Hall. 


Sonatas in E (Op. 109) and C (Op. 53, Waldstein) 
Beethoven 


 PIMAGES, BOOK |... cc ccs ccceeceeeeeeeetereeseensnerensenees Debussy 


Ballade No. in. tial and Scherzo No. tinBminor 
Ballade No. 2in B minor and Les Jeux d’eaux ala Vill 
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cately applied pedal; there was none of 
the current nonsense in his perform- 
ance about Debussy having to be clear- 
etched and amie 


- Liszt and Chopin ended the ohak 
noon. The Liszt pieces were the B 
minor Ballade and ‘‘Jeux d’eaux 4 la 
Villa d’Este.’’ Mr. Arrau’s superb fin- 
gers went through the Ballade in a 
smoothly integrated reading. Interpre- 


- tively some questions were raised. His 


approach was ultra-serious, not to say 
solemn. (Nor did the tubby bass of his 


‘piano help his cause very much.) But 


there is a quality of excitement, of un- 


hibited bravura in the piece that Mr. 


Arrau missed. The B minor Ballade 
can bea much more electri r work. 
Hit re 


' 


“Jade and B minor Schergo, Mr, Arrau 


played the Ballade in an intimate, gen- 


tle manner, and it was very beautiful. 


The B minor Scherzo was actually dis- _ 
figured by the over-slow middle sec- 
tion. Elsewhere the nimble Arrau fin- 


_ gers caught the swirling drama of the 


music. The audience was enthusiastic. 
Mr. Arrau is one of the great pianists, 
and this listener is perfectly prepared 


- to admit that there is something lack- 


ing in himself that fails to respond to ae 
the Gestalt of this pianist’s approach. 
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